subject of the work is, as we have seen, what the poets
call 'the gear of mirth,' that is, the things needful for an
Eastern carouse and associated therewith in the Oriental
mind; in this instance, the wine, the wine-cup or glass, the
flagon, the taper, the musical instruments, and the cupbearer.
With these there are here thrown in a list of the various
dainties usual at banquets, instructions as to the proper
condition of wine and the best- seasons for drinking it,
together with recommendations as to the behaviour of guests
at a wine-feast. We get also two legends concerning wine,
one as to the way in which the first grape-vine was reared,
the other as to the events that led to the discovery of wine
and its virtues. After the poet has exhausted his proper
theme, he explains in one of a few supplementary cantos
how his book may be read as a Sufi allegory; this chapter
was probably inserted as a precautionary measure lest his
unstinted praise of the unlawful pleasures of wine and wine-
bibbing might draw down upon his head the thunderbolts
of the orthodox. The book is inscribed to Sultan Selim,
but the date of composition is not mentioned. The author,
however, must have been well up in years when he wrote
it, as in one place he speaks of himself as being white-
bearded and in the autumn of life.

The Book of Wassail was not immediately followed by
anything on the same lines, but about a hundred years later
it became a fashion with the Ottoman poets to compose
little works which they called Saqi-Name or 'Book of the
Cupbearer,' and which deal with subjects similar to Rewanf s,
treating these now in a literal, now in a figurative sense.
It is unlikely that any of these works were deliberately
modelled on the Book of Wassail, although the*extent of
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